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Cambridge mathematics was hardly regarded as suitable for
academic study, but as the business of traders, merchants,
seamen, carpenters, surveyors of land, and perhaps some alma-
nac makers in London.1 Certainly neither of the two greatest
mathematicians of the time, John Napier and Wallis himself,
owed anything to academic teaching of their subject. The
former was a Scottish laird of very diversified interests. He was
an agricultural improver, an inventor of machinery for expelling
water from a mine, the inveterate enemy of Roman Catholi-
cism, an interpreter of the Book of Revelation, and a mathe-
matical scholar of lasting fame. Unaided, he evolved the theory
of logarithms, discovered how to construct them, and calculated
a table. He contrived the device commonly called 'Napier's
bones', by which multiplication and division could be per-
formed. He also described how these mathematical operations
might be done mechanically by metal plates arranged in a box.
Thus he anticipated both the slide rule and the calculating
machine.
The general adoption of logarithms for astronomical and other
calculations was largely due to Henry Briggs, the Cambridge
mathematician who became Savilian Professor of Astronomy
at Oxford. He convinced Napier that logarithms should have
10 as their basis and toiled laboriously at tables that, when
published, claimed to contain the logarithms of 30,000 natural
numbers worked to 14 places. Edward Wright revolutionized
navigation by applying mathematical principles to it. He was
the real creator of the so-called Mercator's chart in use to-day. *
Perhaps the man who did most to place the study of mathe-
matics on a firm foundation was a country rector, William
Oughtred. He wrote a text-book on arithmetic and algebra
and a treatise on trigonometry which settled once for all the
elementary principles. To the study of this book the mathe-
matical career of Wallis is said to have owed its inception.
Within eight years of perusing Oughtred's work, Wallis pub-
lished his Arithmetica Injinitorum> which, in its turn, inspired
Isaac Newton. The book itself is important as containing the
germ of the differential calculus. Both Napier and Wallis gave
to astronomers gifts of great price, for they reduced to a few days
the labour of calculating that had hitherto taken months.
1 See Wallis's autobiographical letter, printed in the Works of Thomas Hearne,
ni. cxlvii.